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MISCELLANY. 


a 


ORIGINAL. 
THE PERIPATETIC.—No. 1. 
Officiosa per urbem discursatio. SENECA 


SounpD1InG names for a title to their essays, have so fre- 
quent!y been the object of search with periodical writers, 
that almost every epithet indicative of discursive author- 
ship has been already apprepriated. 

The designation which was bestowed on the disciples of 
a greek philosopher, has not been selected to give curren- 
cy to papers on the literature of antiquity, but as a head to 
a series of disquisitions and remarks, on the manners and 
principles of the present time, by one whose leisure affords 
opportunity to “ bustle through the city.” 

Not only having viewed men as they seem, but having 
pursued his observations to the discovery of what they are ; 
having in frequent perambulations, viewed many scenes of 
noble and ignoble acticn, and learned by experience, per- 
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haps dearly purchased, to discriminate between the out- 
ward sited of appearance, and the less obvious traits of 
real character, the Peripetetic has determined occasional- 
ly to present to the public, such observations as he trusts 
will combine instruction and amusement. 

In all communities there is deformity to detest as well 
beauty to admire, and he cannot be ill employed who de- 
votes ro exhibiting one as an object to be avoided, 
and depicting the other in the colours of attraction. The 
author expects to be aided in his literary labours by some, 
who will shed the radiancy of genius on the path he has 
proposed to tread. In wandering through this wide world 
the variety which presents itself to view, is so multifarious, 
that it requires but little industry to glean some of the re- 
mainder originality which was not gathered in, during the 
harvest which was reaped by Addison, and Steele, and 
Johnson. 


The flowers of fancy too often waste their sweetness on 
the desert air. The soil which might be made productive 
of the sweetest fruits, too often remains uncultivated. Let 
research examine the mead, and industry break the sward, 
and the fairest bouquet may be iormed to adorn the muse’s 
bosom, the richest viands be spread on the board of litera- 
ry epicurism. Z. 


+ Gee 


SELECTED. 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE HANDS. 


By Augustus Von Kotzebue. 


Ir has been remarked, whether truly or not I leave 
physiologists to decide, that as coincidence of characters 
unites souls in the bonds of friendship, so bodies receive 
the most lively pleasure, when the corresponding parts of 
each come in contact with one another ; that the eye, for 
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mstance, delights most to meet the eye, the hand to grasp 
the hand, the lips to press the lips, &c. ‘This observation 
may be pregnant with unexpected results; it may per- 
haps afford a clue to the solution of the problems of sym- 
pathy and antipathy: let it for the present conduct us to 
the subject of conversing by means of the hands. 

In love, it is well known, every thing is eccentric, every 
word a mystery, every little assurance an oath, every little 
untruth a perjury. Ordinary people can only speak by 
opening their mouths, arid moving the tongue and lips ; 
lovers on the contrary, converse with the eyes, the fore- 
head, the whole face, nay, even with the hands. A timid 
lover has perhaps never yet opened his mouth, but a gen- 
tle pressure of the hand has betrayed his heart to the be- 
loved object. When a lady pulls off her glove, and dis- 
plays a delicate, white, finely shaped hand, this hand 
speaks in behalf of all the charms which its owner con- 
ceals. As loudly does an ugly, withered hand speak, and 
warn, and preach, as it were, against desire. It is fre- 
quently the case, that the hands bear favourable or unfa- 
vourable testimony to the character of those to whom they 
belong. Impudent hands, for example, that speak too 
plainly toa pretty female, announces lewdness ; but when, 
on the contrary, the hands of the pretty female, give the 
owner of these impudent hands a smart box on the ear, 
they indicate virtue and morality. Those hands of a lover, 
which at the first interview do nothing but twirl a hat, 
shew bashfulness and respectful timidity ; but those which 
do nothing at all, announce indolence. 

When two hands, whose owners belong to different sex- 
es, cordially press each other, they speak at that moment 
so much, that it would require a volume to express it all in 
words; their hearts start into their fingers, and every 
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finger is transformed into a tongue. In this manner two 
friends silently tell each other the most affectionate things. 

Often when two lovers are annoyed by the presence of 
a rigid mother or guardian, they secretly squeeze each 
other’s hands, and these whisper to each other, ‘* What a 
pity that we are not alone !” 

The language of the eyes, so highly extolled by the 
poets, certainly has its advantages, but yet is far inferiour 
tothe language of the hands. Inthe dark it cannot be 
employed atall. It is attended to be sure with no noise, but 
a deaf person may hear it, and to none but the blind is 
it unintelligible ; to every one, on the contrary, who can 
only half see, it but too readily betrays itself. 

When the lover ventures for the first time to grasp the 
hand of his charmer, she either withdraws it, and that is 
as much as to say, ** I have no heart for you”—or she suf- 
fers it, which is the same as if she said, “* He whom I per- 
mit to touch my hand may hope also to touch my heart.” 
In lovers’ quarrels indeed the hand is withdrawn to ex- 
press anger, but soon extended again in token of reconcilia- 
tion. 

Who can tell all that is said by the hand, which another 
is conveying to the lips to have a kiss imprinted upon it? 
This is done either slowly or hastily, either with trembling 
or boldly, and expresses civility or respect, gratitude or 
love. ( 

Two hands are folded together; their owner prays--- 
the folded hands are raised; he solicits something—they 
are rubbed one against the other; he is impatient. In 
many cases this language does not require the whole hand ; 
a few fingers, or even a single one, being sufficient to 
make themselves understood. The raised finger threatens, 
when bent it beckons, when extended it points. Two 
fingers produce the snap, a sign of contempt or defiance. 
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The hand gives, the hand receives: both speak aloud. 
The first in particular proves the goodness of heart of the 
giver, as well as the merit of the receiver. The hand 
likewise censures by a repulsive motion. 

A finger placed upon the lips inculcates discretion. The 
ancients represented the god of silence in this attitude. 
How they have represented Venus, every body knows: 
the hands of the goddess say, “I am bashful.” The 
Graces take each other by the hand, as much as to say, 
“We ought to be indivisible.” Two hands firmly grasp- 
ing each other are the symbol of fidelity. The clenched 
fist bespeaks rage and revenge—the hollowed hand im- 
plores alms—the hand laid upon the heart protests—the 
nand upon the forehead thinks—the hand behind the ear 
expresses difficulties—-the fore-finger of one hand laid 
across that of the other, speaks the language of scorn and 
malicious joy—the point of the fore-finger pressed against 
the point of the thumb, and then whipped to the nose, is 
the language of the profoundest contempt. 

In a word, there is scarcely a sentiment which the hand, 
is not capable of expressing, and it not only completely 
supplies the place of the mouth in speaking, but also, though 
rather imperfectly, in kissing, for when the lips cannot ap- 
proach the beloved object, the hand throws kisses to her. 


a + Gee 


A PANEGYRIC UPON IMPUDENCE. 


Orators and men of wit have frequently amused themselves 
with maintairing paradoxes. Thus, Erasmus has written a pane- 
gyric upon folly : Montaigne has said fine things upon ignorance, 
which he somewhere calls “the softest pillow a man can lay his 
head upon :” 
pose, defended every vice and every folly. It is astonishing to 


and Cardan, in his Encemium Neronis, has, I sup- 


me, that no one has yet done justice to zmpudence ; which has so 
many advantages, and for which so much may be said. Did it 
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never strike you, what simple, naked, uncompounded imfudence 
will do? what strange and astonishing effects it will produce? 
Aye, and without birth, without property, without principle, with- 
out even artifice and address, without indeed any single quality, 
but the es fron/is triplex, “the front of three-fold brass.”—Ob- 
ject not folly, vice, or villany however black: these are puny 
things: from a visage truly bronzed and seared, from features 
muscularly fixed and hardened, issues forth a broad overpower- 
ing glare, by which all these are as totally hid, as the spots of the 
sun by the lustre of his teams. Were not this so, how is it, that 
impudence shall make impressions to advantaye: shall procure 
admission to the highest personages, and no question asked ; 
shall suffice (in short) to make a man’s fortune, when no merit 
could even render itself visible ? I ask no more to insure success, 
than that there be but enough of it: without success a man is 
ruined and urdone, there being no mean. Should one ravage 
half the globe, and destroy a million of his feliow-creatures, yet, 
if at length he arrive at empire, as Cesar did, he shall be admir- 
ed while living as an hero, and adored perhaps as a god when 
dead: though were the very same person, like Catiline to fail in 
the attempt, he would be hanged as a little scoundrel robber, and 
his name devoted to :nfamy or oblivion. 

Pray, what do you think the elder Pliny suggests, when he af- 
firms it to be “the prorogative of the Art of Healing, that any 
man, who professes himselfa physician, is instantly received as 
such ;” He certainly suggests, that such sort of professors in his 
days, like the itenerant and advertising doctors of ours, had a 
more than ordinary share of that bold, self-important, and confi- 
dent look and manner, which, with a very little heightening, may 
justly be called impudence. And what but this could enable a 
little paltry physician, of no name or character, to gain so mighty 
an ascendency over such a spirit, as that of Lewis XI. of France ? 
Read the account in Philip de Commine ; and then blame me, if 
you can, for thinking so highly of this accomplishment.—True it 
is, that Lewis was afraid of ceath even to horror, and so as not io 
bear the sgund of the word; and I grant, that on this same fear 
the empire of physic, as well as the empire of divinity, is chiefly 
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founded : but I insist, that neither the one nor the other will ever 
be raised effectually, without the aid and co-operation of this 
great and sovereign quality. 

Pope Gregory VII. who governed the church from 1073 to 
1085, is celebrated for having carried ecclesiastical dominion to 
the height: for he was the first who maintained and established, 
that popes, by excommunication, may depose kings from their 
states, and loose subjects from their allegiance. And how did he 
effect this? Not by genius or eloquence ; not by a knowledge of 
canon law, and the constitutions of the holy see ; no, nor by the 
arts of policy and grimaces of his religion (with all which he was 
amply endowed) but by a most insolent, daring, usurping spirit. 
He seized the papal chair by force, as it were : threw the churclt 
into confusion to gratify his ambition; made kings his slaves, 
and bishops his creatures; and established in his own person a 
tyranny over things both spiritual and temporal—But my admi- 
ration of impudence transports me too far: I will say no more 
upon it. 








THE DRAMA. 


+ aE 


Tue small number of characters played by Mr. Cooke, 
during his engagement in this town, has led many to sup- 
pose his range of drama to be very limited. In a party 
examination of the volumes of the Monthly Mirror, we 
have observed his name attached to the following charac- 
ters, which were not noticed in the biography we already 
published. 

Kitely, in the play of Every Man in his Humour.—Strickland, 
in the Suspicious Husband.—Stukely, in the Gamester.—-Penrud- 
dock, in the Wheel of Fortune.—Sir Edward Mortimer, in the 
Tron Chest.—Colin Mac Cleod,in the Fashionable Lover.—Bajazet, 
in Tamelane.—Orsina, in Alfonso, King of Castile —Don Felix, in 
the Wonder.—Octavian, in the Mountaineers.— Hamlet, in Ham- 
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let —Othello, in Othello.— Jaques, in As you likeit—Henry VILL. 
in Henry VIII.—Lear, in King Lear.—Kent, King Lear.—Pros- 
pero, in the Zempest—Jachimo, in Cymbeline—Mercutio, in 
Romeo and Juliet. 

KITELY. 

That a comedy (Every Man in his Humour ) of two hundred 
years standing and upwards, the production of a poet, who did not, 
like Shakespeare, “ write for all times,” should have so materially 
outlived the change of character, manners, and dramatic taste, as 
to be listened to with attention, and received with applause at the 
present moment, is a phenomenon in dramatic experience which 
would be scarcely credited without “the true avouch of our own 
eyes.” - Much of the humour of Ben Jonson is now unquestion- 
ably lost; but there are ingredients in this play of so unperishable 
a nature, that, as long as society exists, the intelligent mind will 
derive a source of considerable gratification from its representa- 
tion. Popular it will never be again. With Garrick, Yates, 
Woodward, Shuter, &c. its attraction was not great; and for the 
success which has attended its revival at Covent Garden, it is 
doubtless, chiefly intended to the talents of the comedians. 

The jealousy of Kitely sits admirably upon Mr. Cooke, who, in 
his interview with Cash, exhibited some masterly acting ; and his 
affected ease, in a subsequent scene with his wife, when she taxes 
him with entertaining the passion that “ gnaws his entrails,” bore 
the legitimate aspect which honest Ben intended. Mr. Cooke’s 
performance made a strong impression upon the audience, and 
many will be inclined to consider it as his happiest effort. He 
spoke with critical propriety the original prologue—not the sple- 
nectic and invidious lines which Ben directed against the reputa- 
tion of Shakespeare—but the prologue which Garrick delivered, 
on the revival of this comedy in 1750. 

STRICKLAND. 

The part of Kitely, in Hvery Man én his Humour, has never, 
since the time of Garrick, been acted with so much ability as by 
Mr. Cooke, and his admirable success in delineating the passion 
of jealousy, in this character, naturally pointed him outas a fit rep- 
resentative of Mr. Strictland, in The Suspicious Husband, a bare- 
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laced copy of Jonson’s Kitely, and like most copies, greatly infe- 
rior, in every respect, to the original. The weakness of Dr. 
Hoadley’s imitation received vast support from the fine acting of 
Mr. Cooke, and wherever the picture was poor, it was the fault of 
the author, and not of the actor. 


STUKELY. 

Or Mr. Cooke’s Stwkely, formed, as it is, upon a plan totally 
different from that which guided Mr. Palmer in his fine perform- 
ance of this character, it is impossible to speak too highly. The 
hypocrisy and artful msinuation with which he urges the “ damn- 
ed counsels” that drive Beverly to his fate—the cunning and 
malignity which manifest themselves in his countenance, and de- 
livery, during his soliloquies, while building up the success of one 
stratagem the design of another, more deeply diabolical—his bold 
faced villany in the scene with Mrs. Beverly, in the third act, 
and his strongly-depicted confusion on the appearance of Lewson, 
ir the last, by which all his schemes are frustrated, were respect- 
ively specimens of such highly coloured and masterly acting, as 
an audience has seldom been indulged with. The soliloquy in 
which he intimates his intention to try the conjugal fidelity of 
Mrs. Beverly, was exquisitely finished. 








COLLEC'TANEA. 


ee - 


BENEVOLENCE. 


Wuen the Archduke Charles was on his way from Bo- 
hemia to take command of the army of Germany, as he 
approached the scene of action, he fell in with a number 
of wounded, abandoned by their companions on the road 
for want of horses to draw the carriages in their retreat. 
The Prince immediately ordered the horses to be unyoked 
from several pieces of cannon that were already retreating, 


saying, that these brave men were better worth saving than 
10 
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a few pieces of cannon. When General Moreau heard of 
this benevolent trait, he ordered the cannon to be restored, 
observing, ‘ That he would take no cannon that were aban- 
doned from motives so humane.” 





FREDERICK THE GRFAT. 


The following anecdote of Frederick the great, displays a 
refinement in cruelty, worthy of the most savage monster 
that ever disgraced human nature. 


In the first war of Silesia, the King being desirous of making, 
in the night time, some Alteration in his camp, forbid under the 
pain of death, to keep, after a certain hour, either fire or candle 
burning in the tents. He went round the camp himself, to see 
that his orders were obeyed ; and, as he passed by Captain Zie- 
tern’s tent, he perceived a light. He entered, and found the cap- 
tain sealing a letter, which he had just finished, and was written 
to his wife, whom he tenderly loved. ‘ What are you doing 
there ? (said the King.) Do not you know the orders?” Zietern 
threw himself at his feet, and begged mercy, but he neither could 
nor attempted to deny his fault. “Sit down, (said the King to 
him) and add a few words I shall dictate.” The officer cbeyed, 
and the King dictated : “ To-morrow I shall perish on a scaffold !” 
Zietern wrate it, and—he was executed the next day! ! ! 


| 
| ee 


PANICS. 


From Polyaenus. 


Pan was the first person who struck terror in an enemy’s forces 
by the means of sagacity and stratagem. Some spies had inform- 
ed Bacchus, who was stationed in the hollow of a wood, that an 
immense host of enemies were encamped against him. Bacchus 
was terrified, which Pan was not. In the night he instructed the 
followers of Bacchus to set up a prodigiousshout. The rocks re- 
verberated the sound, and this being repeated from the hollow of 
the wood, made it appear tothe enemy as produced by a vast 
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multitude. Their adversaries fled in terror and confusion. From 
respect to this stratagem of Pan, Echo is represented as his be- 
loved favorite, and the nocturnal terrors of armies are termed 
panics. 


——- + oe 


APOLOGY. 


A younc man having broken an appointment with Dr. 
Franklin, came to him the following day, and made a very 
handsome apology for his absence: He was proceeding, 
when the doctor stopped him with, “* My good boy, say 
no more, you have said too much already ; for the man 
who is so good at making an excuse, is seldom good at any 
thing else.” 


——— + ee 


WALLACE OR THE FIGHT OF FALKIRK. 


We have read Miss Holford’s poem with considerable interest. 
If it does not throughout possess the vigour amd animation of Wal- 
ter Scott, it isa very happy imitation of the manner of that popular 
poet, and presents many passages of great strength and brilliancy. 
The hero of the poem is generally known to miscellaneous read- 
ers, by a perusal of the Scottish Chiefs, a romance by Miss Porter. 
The important battle of Falkirk, there described, is the subject 
of the present poem, which we recommend to the attention of the 
lovers of poetry. We have already made short extracts, and now 
present to our readers one more specimen of the fair author’s tal- 
ents for versification. 


** Now ye who fight your country’s fight, 
Whose nerves her mountain’ breezes brace, 
Oh! let us rerish for her right, 

Nor basely view---disgraceful sight! 

Qne sham -spot on her face! 

Oh! follow me !---While blood, while breath, 
While sense, one Scottish bosom fills, 

Shall England’s banner flout our heath, 

And wave upon our hills ? 

Strike for your home, your laws, your lives ! 
Strike tor your mothers and your wives! 
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Strike---for your fathers’ ghosts are nigh, 

On you they fix the haggard eye, 

And sternly charge on you their country’s destiny !” 
Few heard the call, few rais’d the head, 

Few lifted high the hand of steel, 

For cold and still the host lay spread, 

They slept amid the torrent red, 

They mov'd not from their lowly bed, 

At the chieftain’s loud appeal. 

But a few yet stood, 

In their comrade’s blood, 

And rais’d the accusing eye to heaven, 

Ghastly they frowned 

On their native ground, 

Like oaks, by the lurid lightning riven! 

They rouse at the sound of their chieftain’s word, 

They wake at the flash of his waving sword, 

They start at the fire of his eagle glance, 

And sweeping to revenge, forsake their sullen trance ' 
Onward they rush with eager hearts, 

Tho’ the sky is darken’d with English darts, 

They cannot pause to think or feel, 

Tho’ their armour rattles with hostile steel! 

They turn not to avenge the blow, 

But on with dauntless step they go, 

Cutting their pathway thro’ the foe! 

Hope whispers to the faithful band, 

That Greme and Wallace, hand in hand, 

Even yet shall stand on high, the rescuers of their land! 


What is the literary world? 

It is a kind of fair, full of stalls, wares and shopkeepers; in 
which the theologist sells his stuff, which at the same time sup- 
plies food and warmth. The critic, his cobweb linen and trais- 
parent lawn, of no shelter from the cold. The philologist, his 
embroidered vests, Corinthian vases, and Phrygian marble. The 
physician, letters and syllables. The lawyer, men. The alchy- 
mist, himself. The poet, smoke. The orator, paint. The his- 
torian, fame. The natural philosopher, heaven and earth. The 
antiquarian, old shoes, &c. 
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Pytuon the orator of Byzantium, as Leon his fellow citizen re- 
lates was remarkably corpulent. When a tumult had once arisen 
among the people, in an oration in which he endeavoured to per- 
suade them to peace and reconciliation he expressed himself 
thus:—*‘ You see, my fellow-citizens, of what a size 1 am, but 
my wife is still larger than myself. Yet when we are on good 
terms the commonest bed will hold us. When we disagree, the 
whole house is not large enough to contain us.” 


—— + Ge 


MapaME bE CornvuE..—A lady in the country having berged 
Madame de Cornuel to seek a governor for her son, specifying 
such a number of qualifications as never came to the share of any 
one man; Madame de Cornuel wrote her the following answer. 
‘“‘ Madame, I have enquired after such a governor for your son as 
you have described; I have not yet found one, but I shall continue 
my enquiries ; and I assure you that the instant I have met with 
one who exactly answers your description, I ———-shall marry 


{ 


him, 


—+— 
GARRICK. 

A friend of Mr. Garrick asking him, why a whisper of his was 
heard throughout the whole theatre, whilst the loud declamation 
of many of his colleagues was occssionally completely uiintelligi- 
ble, “ the blockheads,” replied he, “ have no idea of distinctness in 
their speaking; they know not how to acquire 

‘* A temperance that may givo it smoothness.” 


——8 + 


HAPPINESS NO INMATE OF PALACES, NOR COMPANION OF 
MONARCHS. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


Amonc the papers of the Caliph Abdoulrahman, an 
eastern monarch, after his decease, were found the follow- 
ing remarkable reflections : ‘‘ From the moment I began 
to reign to this instant, I have with great exactness com- 
puted the days in which I tasted pure and real pleasure ; 
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and they amount to fourteen. Nothing, however, seemed 
wanting to complete my felicity—riches, honours ; and, as 
the sum of all, sovereign power—dreaded and esteemed 
by the princes, my contemporaries, they envy my happi- 
ness, are jealous of my glory, and solicit my friendship. 
Fifty years are now elapsed since I ascended the throne, 
and in so long a space of time, I can count no more than 
fourteen days that have not been embittered by some un- 


easiness.” 
——— ¢ Gre 


The following song is a translation from the French by the gallant 
Sir John Moore who fell gloriously at the battle of Corunna. 


Ir in that breast, so good, so pure, 
Compassion ever loved to dwell, 
Pity the sorrows I endure ; 
The cause I must not, dare not tell. 


The grief that on my quiet preys, 
That rends my heart, that checks my tongue, 
I fear will last me all my days, 
But feel it will not last me long. 


——. + oe 


ANECDOTE. 


Garrick AND West.—Lord Exeter invited a large 
party of friends one day, among whom was Mr, Garrick. 
Mr. West, now president of the royal academy, happened 
to be there, to whom Mr. Garrick talked respecting his art. 
In the course of the conversation, Mr. West asked our 
great actor how he liked the cartoons, which were then at 
Hampton Court? Mr. Garrick owned, that they had not 
struck him forcably. Mr. West expressed considerable 
surprise at hearing this, observing, he was amazed that 
at least the action of those pictures had not rivetted the at- 
tention of so just, so profound an actor. He instanced 
particularly that of Elimas, the sorcerer. Mr. Garrick 
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preferred, he said, the well-known figure of Belisarius, 
Mr. West, upon this, requested that Mr. Garrick would 
indulge the company, by acting a blind man; as he was 
convinced nature would speak her genuine language in his 
acting, though he suspected his criticism. After dinner, 
Roscius, with little preparation, assumed the walk of a 
man blind. When he had advanced into the room some 
paces, Mr. West desired that he would suddenly stop, and 
and not alter the direction of either his body, arms, or legs. 
Now, sir, look at your attitude. Your fingers, you ob- 
serve, are not spread; your feet are in a straight direc- 
tion ; and, if any thing, your toes a little introverted. This 
unusual walk of yours, is the result of natural impulse, 
guarding against impediments. I have farther to tell you, 
Sir, that the attitude you are now standing in, is precisely 
that of Elimas the sorcerer. So accurate interpreters of 
nature are Raffaele and Garrick. 

Some time after this, Mr. Garrick, in town, invited near- 
ly the whole party to dine with him. Mr. West, said he, 
you remember our difference avout the cartoons; I have 
studied them every day since. You threw a new light up- 
on my mind—TI have acquired another sense ; and am con- 
vinced that nature and Raffaele are the same. At least, 
returned the painter, you have proved, that he was the 
Garrick of our art. 


@ARRICK’S EYE. 


Miss Pore was one evening in the Green Room, cammenting 
on the excellencies of Garrick, when, amongst other things, she 
said, “he had the most wonderful eye imaginable—an eye, to use 
a vulgar phrase, that he would penetrate through a deal board !” 
“ Aye,” cried Wewitzer, “1 understand—what we call a gimdles 


eye !? 
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This sweet and fanciful production of an early age was probably 
popular at its first appearance, as one stanza of it is given in 
Shakespeare’s “ Measure for Measure,” and both in a play of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s. It has commonly been attributed to 


Shakespear, but probably erroneously. 


Take, oh take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn, 

And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn : 

But my kisses bring again, 

Seals of love, but seal’d in vain. 


Hide, oh hide those hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom bears, 
On whose topsthe pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears : 
But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains by thee. 


LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mr. Latrurop has published the Synopsis of a course of lec- 
tures, on the following branches of Natural Philosophy, viz. 
—Matter, and its properties, Mechanics, Electricity, Hydros- 
tatics, Pneumatics, and Astronomy.—The introductory lecture 
to be delivered at the Exchange Coffee House on Monday next. 

We understand that the studies of Mr. Lathrop, for many years, 
have been directed to the various branches of Natural Philosophy ; 
and during his residence in Calcutta, he gave lectures which drew 
the attention and secured the approbation, of the literary and sci- 
entific characters in that place. The present course of lectures 
will embrace the most recent discoveries and improvements which 
have resulted from the continued pursuits of the English and 
French Philosophers, and we doubt not, will, by lucid arrange- 
ments and striking illustration, fully reward the attention of those 
who, desirous to obtain rational entertainment, may attend their 


delivery. 
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